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vi PREFACE. 


turn from the matter to mark the movement; above 
all, to discharge a debt of gratitude to the great 
friend who for twenty-five years has been showing me 
the beauty of himself and of the world ; and finally, 
to make it plain that 1 cannot attain these aims, and 
to commend them to others as alluring and impos- 
sible. 


CamsrRipGE, February 21, 1891. | 
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28 THE ODYSSEY. (II. 412-434. 
nor do the handmaids either. One alone had my 


orders.” 

So saying, he led the way, the others followed after ; 
and bringing all the stores into their well-benched ship 
they stowed them there, even as the dear son of Odys- 
seus ordered. Then came Telemachus aboard ; but 
Athene led the way, and at the vessel’s stern she sat 
her down, while close at hand Telemachus was seated. — 
The others loosed the cables, and coming aboard them- 
selves took places at the pins. A favorable wind 
clear-eyed Athene sent, a brisk west wind that sang 
along the wine-dark sea. And now Telemachus, in- 
spiriting his men, bade them lay hold upon the tac- 
kling, and they hearkened to his call. Raising the pine- 
wood mast, they set it in the hollow socket, binding it 
firm with forestays, and tightened the white sail with 
twisted oxhide thongs. The wind swelled out the 
belly of the sail, and round the stem loudly the rip- 
pling water roared as the ship started. Onward she 
sped, forcing a passage through the waves. Making 
the tackling fast throughout the swift black ship, the 
men brought bowls brimming with wine, and to the 
gods, that never die and never have been born, they 
poured it forth — chiefest of all to her, the clear-eyed 
child of Zeus. So through the night and early dawn 
did the ship cleave her way. 
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Then said to him the goddess, clear-eyed Athene : 
“Telemachus, some promptings you will find in your 
own breast,-and Heaven will send still more; for, cer- 
tainly, not unbefriended of the gods have you been 
born and bred.” 

Saying this, Pallas Athene led the way in haste, and 
he walked after in the footsteps of the goddess. So 


they approached the gathering of the men of Pylos | 


and the group where Nestor sat among his sons. 
Round him his people, making the banquet ready, 
were roasting meats and putting pieces on the spits. 
But as they saw the strangers, all the men crowded 
near, gave hands in welcome, and asked them to sit 
down ; and Nestor’s son Peisistratus, approaching first, 
took each one by the hand and placed them at the 
feast on some soft fleeces laid upon the sands, beside 
his brother Thrasymedes and his father. He gave 
them portions of the inward parts, poured out some 
wine into a golden cup, and, offering welcome, said to 
Pallas Athene, daughter of segis-bearing Zeus: 

ἐς Here, stranger, make a prayer to lord Poseidon. 
It is his feast you find at this your coming. Then, 
after you have poured and prayed as is befitting, give 
this man too the cup of honeyed wine for him to pour; 
for I suppose he also prays to the immortals. All 
men have need of gods. But he is the younger, young 
as I myself; so I will give you first the golden 
chalice.” 

Saying this, he placed the cup of sweet wine in her 
hand. And Athene was pleased to find the man so 
wise and courteous, pleased that he gave her first the 
golden chalice. Forthwith she prayed a fervent prayer 
to lord Poseidon: 

“ Hearken, Poseidon, thou girder of the land, and 


were 
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nelaus and slew him with his gentle arrows while he 
held the rudder of the running ship ‘within his hands. 
Phrontis it was, Onetor’s son, one who surpassed all 
humankind in piloting a ship when winds were wild. 
So Menelaus tarried, though eager for his journey, to 
bury his companion and to pay the funeral rites. But 
when he also, sailing in his hollow ships over the wine- 
dark sea, reached in his course the steep height of 
Maleia, from that point on far-seeing Zeus gave him 
a grievous way. He poured forth blasts of whistling 
winds and swollen waves as huge as mountains, Di- 
viding the ships, he brought a part to Crete, where 
the Cydonians dwelt around the streams of Jardanus. 
Here is a cliff, smooth and steep toward the water, at 
the border land of Gortyn, on the misty sea, where 
the south wind drives in the heavy waves on the west- 
ern point toward Phaestus, and this small rock holds 
back the heavy waves. Some came in here, and the 
men themselves hardly escaped destruction; their 
ships the waves crushed on the ledges. But the five 
other dark-bowed ships wind and wave bore to Egypt. 
So Menelaus gathered there much substance and 
much gold, coasting about on ship-board to men of 
alien speech; and all this time at home Aegisthus 
foully plotted. Seven years he reigned in rich My- 
cene when he had slain the son of Atreus. The peo- 
ple were held down. But in the eighth ill came; for 
royal Orestes came from Athens and slew the slayer, 
wily Aegisthus, who had slain his famous father. 
The slaughter done, he held a funeral banquet for the 
Argives, over his hateful mother and spiritless Aegis- 
thus, and on that self-same day came Menelaus, good 
at the war-cry, bringing a store of treasure, all the 
freight his ships could bear. : 


Taw 
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their golden cups. So after they had stayed desire 
for drink and food, then thus began the Gerenian 
horseman Nestor: ‘ My sons, go fetch the full-maned 
horses for Telemachus and yoke them to the car, that 
he may make his journey.” 

So he spoke, and willingly they heeded and obeyed. 
Quickly they harnessed the swift horses to the car. 
The housewife put in bread and wine and dainties, 
such things as heaven-descended princes eat. And 
now Telemachus mounted the goodly chariot, and 
Nestor’s son Peisistratus, ever the foremost, mounted 
the chariot too, and took the reins in hand. He 
cracked the whip to start, and not unwillingly the pair 
flew off into the plain, left the steep citadel of Pylos, 
and all day long they shook the yoke they bore be- 
tween them. 

Now the sun sank and all the ways grew dark, ar«l 
the men arrived at Pherae, before the house of Diocles, 
the son of Orsilochus, whose father was Alpheius. 
There for the night they rested ; he gave them enter- 
tainment. 


it Ys Then as the early rosy-fingered dawn appeared, 


they harnessed the horses, mounted the gay chariot, 
and off they drove from porch and echoing portico. 
Peisistratus cracked the whip to start, and not unwil- 
lingly the pair flew off. So into the plain they came 
where grew the grain; and through this, by and by, 
they reached their journey’s ending. So fast their 
horses sped them. Then the sun sank and all the 
ways grew dark. 
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who tends my orchard trees; that he may quickly go, 
seat himself by Laértes and, telling all, learn if Laér- 
tes can devise a way to come before the people and 
cry out against the men who seek to crush his race 
and that of great Odysseus.” 

Then answered her the good nurse Eurycleia: - 
“ Dear lady, slay me with the ruthless sword or leave 
me in the hall; I will not hide my story. I knew of 
all. I gave him what he wanted, bread and sweet 

wne. But he exacted from me a solemn oath to 
speak no word to you until twelve days were past, 
or until you should miss him and hear that he was 
gone, that so you might not stain your beautiful face 
with tears. Now therefore bathe, and putting on 
fresh garments, go to your upper chamber with your 
maids, and offer prayer to Athene, daughter of xgis- 
bearing Zeus; for thus she may preserve him safe 
from death. Vex not an old man, vexed already. 
Surely ‘I cannot think the Arceisian line is wholly 
hateful to the blessed gods. Nay, one shall still sur- 
vive to hold the high-roofed house and the fat fields 
around.” 

She spoke, and lulled the other’s cries and stayed 
her eyes from tears. Penelope bathed, and putting 
on fresh garments went to her upper chamber with 
her maids, took barley in a basket, and thus she 
prayed Athene: 

“Hear me, thou child of egis-bearing Zeus, un- 
wearied one! If ever wise Odysseus when at home 
burned the fat thighs of ox or sheep to thee, thereof 
be mindful now; preserve me my dear son. Guard 
him against the cruel suitors’ wrongs.” 

Thus having said, she raised the cry, and the god- 

dess heard her prayer. But the suitors broke inte 
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And answering her, said the dim phantom: “Of 
him I will not speak at length, be he alive or dead. 
To speak vain words is ill.” 

So saying, it glided past the door-post’s bolt into 
the airy breezes. And out of sleep awoke Icarius’ 
daughter, and her very soul was warmed, so clear a 
dream was sent her in the dead of night. 

Meanwhile the suitors, embarking in their ship, sailed 
on their watery journey, purposing in their minds the 
speedy murder of Telemachus. Now in mid-sea there 
is a rocky island, midway from Ithaca to rugged 
, Samos— Star Islet called —of no great size. It 
has a harbor, safe for ships, on either side; and here 
it was the Achaeans waited, watching. 
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So saying, the heavenly goddess led the way in 
haste, and he walked after in the footsteps of the god- 
dess. And now to the hollow grotto came the god- 
dess and the man, and he sat down upon the chair 
whence Hermes had arisen. The nymph then set be- 
fore him all food to eat and drink which men are 
wont to use, and took her seat over against princely 
Odysseus, while maids set forth for her ambrosia: and 
nectar ; then on the food spread out before them they 
laid hands. So after they were satisfied with food 
and drink, then thus began Calypso, the heavenly 
goddess : 

‘“‘High-born son of Laértes, ready Odysseus, do 
you so wish to go at once home to your native land ? 
Farewell, then, even so! But if at heart you knew 
how many woes you must endure before you reach 
that native land, you would remain with me, become 
the guardian of my home, and be immortal, spite of 
your wish to see your wife, whom you are always 
longing for day after day. Yet not inferior to her 1 
count myself, either in form or stature. Surely it is 
not likely that mortal women rival the immortals in 
form and beauty.” 

Then wise Odysseus answered her and said: ‘* Pow- 
erful goddess, do not be wroth at what I say. Full 
well I know that heedful Penelope, compared with you, 
is poor to look upon in height and beauty; for she is 
human, but you are an immortal, young forever. Yet 
even so, I wish—yes, every day I long — to travel 
home and see my day of coming. And if again one 
of the gods shall wreck me on the wine-dark sea, 1 
will be patient still, bearing within my breast a heart 
well-tried with trouble; for in times past much have I 

borne and much have toiled, im waves. ant wars to 
_ that, let this be added.” 
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lying farm where neighbors are not near, hoarding a 
seed of fire to save his seeking elsewhere, even so did 
Odysseus hide himself in leaves; and on his eyes 
Athene poured a sleep, quickly to ease him from the 
fatigue of toil, letting hie eyelids close. 
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she regards you kindly in her heart, then there is 
hope that you may see your friends and reach your 
stately house and native land.” 

Saying this, with her bright whip she struck the 
mules, and fast they left the river’s streams; and well 
they trotted, well they plied their feet,,and skillfully 
she reined them that those on foot might follow, — 
the waiting-women and Odysseus,— and moderately 
she used the lash. The sun was setting when they 
reached the famous grove, Athene’s sacred ground, 
where royal Odysseus sat him down. And thereupon 
he prayed to the daughter of mighty Zeus: 

“ς Hearken, thou child of egis-bearing Zeus, un- 
wearied one! Qh hear me now, although before thou 
didst not hear me, when I was wrecked, what time the 
great Land-shaker wrecked me. Grant that I come 
among the Phaeacians welcomed and pitied by them.” 

So spoke he in his prayer, and Pallas Athene heard, 
but did not yet appear to him in open presence ; for 
she regarded still her father’s brother, who stoutly 
strove with godlike Odysseus until he reached his 
land. 
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some daughter’s husband or wife’s father ? — they 
who stand closest to us after our flesh and blood. Or 
was it perhaps some friend who pleased you well, a 
gallant comrade? For a friend with an understand- 
ing heart is worth no less than a brother.” 
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more of the men of old I might have seen, as I de- 
sired, — Theseus and Peirithoiis, famous children of 
the gods; but ere they came, myriads of the people of 
the dead gathered with awful cry. Pale terror seized 
me; I thought perhaps the Gorgon head of some fell 
monster high Persephone might send out of the house | 
of Hades. So, turning to my ship, I called my crew 
to come on board and loose the cables. Quickly they 
came, took places at the pins, and down the Ocean- 
stream the flowing current bore us, with oarage first 
and then a pleasant breeze.” | 
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So having said, Athene touched him with her wand, 
shriveled fhe fair flesh on his supple limbs, plucked 
from his head the yellow locks, and made the skin of 
all his limbs the skin of an old man. Likewise she 
bleared his eyes, so beautiful before, and gave him for 
his clothing a wretched frock and tunic, tattered and 
foul and grimed with filthy smoke. Then over all she 
threw a swift deer’s ample hide, stripped of its hair; 
and gave him a staff and miserable wallet, full of holes, 
which hung upon a cord. 

So having formed their plans, they parted; and 
thereupon the goddess went to sacred Lacedaemon, 
seeking Odysseus’ son. 
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So saying, he rose and placed a bed beside the 
fire, and threw upon it skins of sheep and goats. On 
this Odysseus laid him down, and over him Eumaeus 
threw a great shaggy coat which lay at hand as extra 
clothing, to put on when there came a bitter storm. 

So here Odysseus slept, and by his side the young 
men slept, but not the swineherd. A bed here pleased 
him not, thus parted from his swine, but he prepared 
to venture forth. Glad was Odysseus that Eumaeus 
took such care of his estate while he was gone. And 
first Eumaeus slung a sharp-edged sword about his 
sturdy shoulders, put on his storm-proof shaggy coat, 
picked up the fleece of a large full-grown goat, took a 
sharp spear to keep off dogs and men, and went away 
to rest where lay the white-toothed swine under a hol- 
low rock, sheltered from Boreas, 
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She neither declines the hated suit nor has she power 
to end it. while they with feasting impoverish my 
home and soon will bring me also to destruction. 
However, in the lap of the gods these matters lie. 
But, father, quickly go and say to steadfast Penelope 
that I am safe and have returned from Pylos. I will 
, 8tay here; do you come hither too; and tell your tid- 
’ ings to her only. Let none of the rest of the Achae- 
ans hear; for many are they that plot against me.” 

Then, swineherd Eumaeus, you answered him and 
said: “I see, I understand; you speak to one who 
knows. But now declare me this and plainly say, shall 
I go tell Laértes on my way, wretched Laértes, who for 
a time, though grieving greatly for Odysseus, still 
oversaw his fields and with his men at home would 
drink and eat as appetite inclined ; but from the day 
you went by ship to Pylos did never eat nor drink the 
same, they say, nor oversaw his fields, but full of 
moans and sighs sits sorrowing, while the flesh wastes 
upon his bones.” 

Then answered him discreet Telemachus: “’T is 
hard, but though it grieves us, we will let him be; if 
all that men desire were in their power, the first thing 
we should choose would be the coming of my father. 
No, give your message and return, and do not wander 
through the fields to find Laértes. But tell my mother 
to send forthwith her housemaid thither, yet privately ; 
for to the old man she might bear the news.” 

So saying, he dispatched the swineherd, who took 
his sandals, bound them to his feet, and went to town. 
Yet not unnoticed by Athene swineherd Eumaeus left 
the farm; but she herself drew near in hkeness of 
a woman, one fair and tall and skilled in dainty 
work. By the lodge door she stood, Visihe to Adye 
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ae comet 3 Aaccunis ser Re ἃ Eee pemmerk before 
ace ἔν τ 2s et Gut, at Am pacmenms took 
TV > τοις τὴς nt ie Saneet am etiered them, and 
Ξτωξσωξ Ge ἴπ ἃ aden arp amd sand: — Hail, aged 
wracger: Marv sacctaeas Oe Voars m2 ἔλα, to come, 
themes von are imei Ov may treebées mow: ~ 

Then wite λέτε: answered him and said: “In 
desi. Amuccnomas. wou seem ἃ man of understand- 
ing. Such was your father wo: for I have heard 
a gue] repryrt of Nisas of Doulehnon. how he was 
brave and rich. They sav vou are δὲς som. You 
appear kind. 3S» I will speak and do vou mark and 
listem. Earth breeds no creature frailer than a man, 
of all that breathe and move upon the earth! For 
he says he never more will meet with trouble, 50 
lng as the gods give vigor and make his knees 
be strong. Then when the blessed gods send sorrow, 
this too he bears with patient heart, although against 
his will. Ever the mood of man while on the earth 
14 as the day which the father of men and gods be. 
stows. Once among men I too was counted prosper- 
aus; but many wrongs I wrought, led on by pride and 
sense of power, confident in my father’s and my 
brothers’ aid. Wherefore let none in any wise be 
reckless, but calmly take whatever gifts the gods pro- 
vide. Yet I behold you suitors working wrong, wast- 
ing the wealth and worrying the wife of one who, 
I can tell you, will not be absent long from friends 
and native land ; for he is very near. May then some 
heavenly power conduct you to your homes! And 
may you not encounter him whenever he returns to 
his own native land! Surely not bloodless will the 
parting be between the suitors and himself when un- 
derneath this roof he comes once wore.” 
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Then said to him heedful Penelope: “ Stranger, if 
you were willing to sit beside me here and entertain 
me, no sleep should ever fall upon my eyes. And yet 
one cannot be forever without sleep ; for to each thing 
the immortals fix a season, to be ordained for men 
upon the fruitful earth. So I will go to my upper 
chamber and lay me on my bed, which has become 
for me a bed of sorrows, ever watered with my tears 
since Odysseus went away to see accursed Ilios,— 
name never to be named. There I must lie. Do you ᾿ 
lie in the hall. Make a bed upon the floor, or the 
maids shall bring you bedding.”’ 

So saying, she went to her bright upper chamber, 
yet not alone; beside her went her waiting-women 
too. And coming to the chamber with the maids, she 
there bewailed Odysseus, her dear husband, till on 
her lids clear-eyed Athene caused a sweet sleep to fall. 
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So said the suitors ; Telemachus did not heed their 
words. Silent he watched his father, waiting ever till 
he should lay hands on the shameless suitors. 

Now having set her goodly seat just opposite the 
door, the daughter of Icarius, heedful Penelope, at- 
tended to the talk of all within the hall. With 
laughter they prepared their dinner, — a pleasant meal, 
such as they liked, and many a beast was slaugh- 
tered. ‘But how could feast be more unwelcome than 
the supper which a goddess and a valiant man were 
soon to set before them? For from the first they had 
wrought deeds of shame. 


ΧΧΙ. 
THE TRIAL OF THE BOW. 


AND now the goddess, clear-eyed Athene, put in the 
mind of Icarius’ daughter, heedful Penelope, to offer 
to the suitors in the hall the bow and the gray steel, 
as means of sport and harbingers of death. She 
mounted the long stairway of her house, holding a 
crooked key in her firm hand,—a goodly key pf 
bronze, having an ivory handle, — and hastened with 
her damsels to a far-off room where her lord’s treasure 
lay, bronze, gold, and well-wrought steel. Here also 
lay his curved bow and the quiver for his arrows, — 
and many grievous shafts were in it still, — gifts which 
a friend had given Odysseus when he met him once in 
Lacedaemon, —Iphitus, son of Eurytus, a man like 
the immortals. At Messene the two met, in the house 
of wise Orsilochus. Odysseus had come hither to. 
claim a debt which the whole district owed him; for 
upon ships of many oars Messenians carried off from 
Ithaca three hundred sheep together with their herds- © 
men. In the long quest for these, Odysseus took the 
journey when he was but a youth; for his father and 
the other elders sent him forth. Iphitus, on the other 
hand, was seeking horses; for twelve mares had been 
lost, which had as foals twelve hardy mules. These 
afterwards became the death and doom of Iphitus 
when he met the stalwart son of Zeus, the hero Her- 
cules, who well knew deeds of daring, for Hercules 
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the Achaeans soon should prove. Then laying the 
' arrow on the arch, he drew the string and arrow 
notches, and forth from the bench on which he sat 
let fly the shaft, with careful aim, and did not miss 
an axe’s ring from first to last, but clean through all 
sped on the bronze-tipped arrow; and to Telemachus 
he said : 

“ Telemachus, the guest now sitting in your hall 
brings you no shame. I did not miss my mark, nor 
in the bending of the bow make a long labor. My 
strength is sound as ever, not what the mocking suit- 
ors here despised. But it is time for the Achaeans 
to make supper ready, while it 18 daylight still; and 
then for us in other ways to make them sport, — 
with dance and lyre; for these attend a feast.” 

He spoke and frowned the sign. His sharp sword 
then Telemachus girt on, the son of princely Odys- 
seus ; clasped his right hand around his spear, and 
close beside his father’s seat he took his stand, armed 
with the gleaming bronze. 
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cook their brazen harness. They opened the doors; 
they sallied forth ; Odysseus led the way. Over the 
land it was already light, but Athene, hiding them in 
darkness, led them swiftly from the town. 
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So spoke Athene. Odysseus heeded, and was glad 
at heart. Then for all coming time betwixt the two 
a peace was made by Pallas Athene, daughter of aegis- 
bearing Zeus, likened to Mentor in her form and 
voice. 


PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF PROPER 
NAMES 


IN 
PALMER’S TRANSLATION OF THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER 


The Diacritical Marks given below are those found in the latest edition of Web- 
ater’s International Dictionary. 


EXPLANATION OF MARKS. 


A Dash (~) above the vowel denotes the long sound, as in fite, Sve, time, 
note, tise. 

A Curve (“) above the vowel denotes the short sound, as in ddd, 3nd, Ὠ], ddd, 
tip. 

A Dot (°) above the vowel a denotes the obecure sound of a in past, Abate, 
América. 

A Double Dot (5) above the vowel a denotes the sound of ἃ in fiither, &lms. 

A Double Dot ( , ) below the vowel a denotes the sound of a in ball. 

A Wave (7) above tlie vowel e denotes the sound of Θ in hér. 

A Circumflex Accent (“*) above the vowels o or u denotes the sound of Ο in 6rb 
or of Ὁ in tirn. 

& sounds like the firat @ in d&pnd. 

© sounds like the first o in prdpdse. 

4 sounds like 5, 

q sounds like Β. 

& is soft as in gem. 

ἃ is hard as in Zet. 


Aeson (®s8n) 


Xcks/ttis 

Achaeans (%-k8/4nz) Aethon (8/th&n) 
Acheron (%k/é-rdn) Aetolian (-td/1T-an) 
Achilles (%-kY1/léz) Agamtm/ndn 
Acrdméitis XAgeia/tis 

XAc'tdris A’ jkx 

Adritet8 Alc&n/dr& 

Aeacides (8-Xs/1-déz) AloYmtis 

Aenea (8-8/A) Alcln/dtis 

Aeaean (8-8/an) All p’ps 

Acétes (δ- δ 08 Σ) Alcmaeon (Slk-m%/Sn) 
Aegae (8/jé) Alcmene (%lk-m@né) 
Aegis (&jYs) Al&éc’t6r 

Aegisthus (8-jYe/thtis) Aloeus (X-18/Tis) 
Aegyptius (8-jYp/tY-tis) Alpheius (#1-f3/ytis) 
Acolia (8-9/1T-4) AV¥bée 

Asolus (8.186) Amn eta 
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Amphlalus (Kun-fi"é-Itis) 
Amphiaratis (m-f1-4-ritis) 
Amphilochus (m-f11/8-ktis) 
Amphinomus (m-ffn’6-mitla) 
Amphion (Km-fi"Sn) 6. 
Amphithea (Sim-f1th’8-) 
Amphitrite (Kmm-f1-tri't8) 
Arphitryon (αν νη. 8) 
αὶ 


Χοζοξεγονέδα, 

Anchialns (iin-kiti-1tis) 
Andraemon (iku-dr@/m&n) 
Anticleia (fn-tf-Kia) 
Avrfettis 

Antilochus (Jin-11"6-ktla) 
Antln/Btia 

ntiopt 

Antiphates (Wo-tt1"4-t8s) 
Antiphus (in'tY-ftis) 
‘Apeira (ἄρ. τὰ) 
Apeirean (ἄρ. 1- θη) 
Apheidas (8-f?dta) 
“Aphrodite (Kf-r-di"t8) 
Apovis 


Keyptia 

‘Asphalion (χω ΤΕΥ. δα) 
Athens 

Xtnreng 

Xvite 

Atreldae (E-tr?dt) 
Atreides (K-tri’d8s) 


QSo’tqur 

Gephallenians (s8-K1-16/0Y-Ans) 
eran 

‘Chaleis (Hi0/ef6) 

‘Obarybdis (ki-rTb/as) 

‘Chios (176s) 

‘Obloris (Κ]δΈ6) 

‘Chromius (ird/m¥-tis) 


Crea ntang 


(Qfmmi Yan 
Circe («8r's8) 
‘Cleltus (ki"ets) 
Cymrint 
Ciym’tntis + 
ClyV This 
ἰψεδοϑαν. 
Coaua (ni/tia) 
Cagyrtta 


(ktft-Smm-nlietrd) 


O80 

Cretheus (cr®thiis) 
Crouni (kerov/nY) 
Ctesippus (t8-stp’ptis) 
Ctesins (ἐδ οἴ- δα) 
Ctimene (tYm’é-né) 


(kat-4n) 
Detphobus (48-11/8-bts) 
Dee 
Ῥδιωδνιᾶτ 
Démba’Bets 
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DOrfang 
Doulichion (450-INk/T-in) 
Dy’mas 


Echeneus (8k-8-n/tis) 
Echephron (8k/8-frn) 
Echetus (8k’t-ttis) 
Eaypt (tpt) 
Eidothea ([-d0/tht-4) 
Elatrous (&-10/triia) 
Evttus 

Ents 

‘Elithyia (8-1-thi'yA) 
Eipvadr 

Enipeus (8-ni/ptis) 
Epeians (8-p®/anz) 
Epeius (δ μδ δε) 
Ἐρδττιῦ» 

Ephialtes (01 ἄντε) 
Ephyra (ἄ Ύ- τὰ) 


Erechtheus (8-r8k"thiis) 
Erém/bréng 

Eretmeus (8-r8t/mis) 
Eriphyle (6r-1-£1718) 
Erymio'thtis 

Eteoneus (8-+8-7niis) 
Etntepta 

Etnropting 

Euboea (0-b8/4) 


‘Eurydamas 
Eurydice (ἢ: 
Eurylochus (W- 

‘urymachus (ἢ: 
Eurymedon (i 
‘Eurymedousa (G-rtm-&-dii/ai) 
‘Eurymus (ir¥-mils) 
Eurynome (i-rn’t-mt) 
Eurynomus (W-rtn’6-rotis) 
‘Eurypylus (W-rYp/T-1is) 
‘Eurytion (W-r1t/1-@n) 
‘Eurytus (Wr¥-tiis) 
Evin’th’g 

Evenbr 


Toilets 

Iphlolus (1£7Y-Kitis) 
Iphimedela (If-1-m&-di"a) 
Iphitus (11/T-ttis) 
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ats 
‘Menootius (m8n-B'tY-tis) 
MEn't8q : 
Mentor 

Μδεωδτῦα, 

MBequitts 

Μξοκδιωδ 

‘Méon@/nYang 

Mi'mis 

MYn’e 

Mtn'yan 

Moullus (m50/I¥-tis) 
‘Mycenae (mi-s¥nb) 
Mycene (mi-s8/n8) 
‘Myrmidons (m@r/mY-d8ns) 


untens (np/tiis) 
ora (δ. δ’τὰ} 
Neion (πδ. Κ 8.) 


Nelous (δ Ἴ δ) 
NBWpesvtmatis 


Bota 
Orsilochus (Or-sf1"8-ktts) 
ὄντα, 

ὄν 

Otte 


Paeon (p8%n) 
Pavita 


ῬΚοάιψτδόα 

‘Panopeus (pkn’3-piis) 
Paphos (p8/18a) 
Ῥέτοξνεδε 

Phtrveltis 

Pelracus (pi-r8/%s) 
Petrithotis (pi-rith’®-tis) 
Peisenor (pi-r®/n6r) 


Peleus (p&/Iia) 
Pentin 

Penis 

ῬΦΊΥδα (mountain) 
Palin (+on of Peleus) 
Ῥεοδνδρὰ 


